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Crabbed Age and Youth 

Cannot live together : 

Youth is full o/pleasance, 

Age is full of care ; 

Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather ; 

Youth like summer brave ^ 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age^s breath is short ; 

Youth is nimble, Age is lame; 

Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee ; 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O, my' Love, my Love is young I 

Age, I do defy thee : 

O, sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methinks thou sta^st too long. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARB 
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FOREWORD 



When you went away from earth 
Ally<mr songs were filled with mirths 
Not a word o/ grief or Pain, 

Not a note that breathed of sorrow : 
Ahf the years of golden gain 

We have lost in your lost tnorrotv I 

But in lands where dreams come true 
Sure the singing soul of you 

Verse of wondrous unguessed metre 

Lyric loveliness may find: 
Though for us none lovelier, sweeter. 
Than the songs you left behind. 



FOREWORD 

WITH this volume the series 
of twelve essays known as 
Virginibus Puertsque and €iher 
Papers is brought to completion 
in our Vest Pocket^nwa/. From 
a bibliographical point of view we 
believe it worth while to record 
when and where each article origi- 
nally appeared.! And as a fitting 
postlude the artistic credo of 
"R. L. S." as i^ven in The Moral- 
ity of the Profession of Letters brings 
our little book to an appropriate 
termination. 2 It is a noble utter- 
ance and should be rightly aligned 

1 Sec Bibliographical Note. 

2 Originally printed in The PortmgJUly 
Review for April, 1881, this essay was first 
separately re-issued in America by The 
Br other M of the Book (whom it is safe to 
assume were none other than Mr. Laurence 
C. Woodworth now of Chicatgo, Illinois,) 
at Gouvemeur, N. Y., (sq. i6mo. cloth, 
pp. 52) in May, Mdcxcxcix, the edition 
consisting of 299 numbered copies. 
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beside Stevenson's matured best. 
Indeed we may say that only in cer- 
tain passages of Ruskin's Sesame 
and Lilies will be found an equally 
austere and high-hearted appeal. 
There is no possible mistaking 
what Literature meant to Steven- 
son, or what he intended it should 
mean for us. 

Elsewhere he has said concern- 
ing the influence of Wordsworth 
what may finely and fairly apply 
to his own council of literary per- 
fection: ''A certain innocence, a 
rugged austerity of joy, a sight of 
the stars, * the silence that is in the 
lonely hills,' something of the cold 
thrill of dawn, cling to his work 
and give it a particular address to 
what is best in us. . . . Such are 
the best teachers ; a dogma learned 
is only a new error — the old one 
was perhaps as good ; but a spirit 
communicated is a perpetual pos- 
session. These best teachers climb 
beyond teaching to the plane of 
art; it is themselves, and what is 
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best in themselves, that they com- 
municate." 

*< A spirit commmiicated, . . . 
and what is best in themselves," 
— these were the gifts which Tosi* 
tala gave the world, and though 
he has gone beyond sunset and 
evening-star, what he bequeathed 
us remains a perpetual possession 
now and evermore. 

T. B. M. 

Marchy igoy. 
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" You know my mother now and 
then argues very notably ; alwajrs 
very warmly at least. I happen 
to differ from her ; and we both 
think so well of our own argu- 
ments that we very seldom are so 
happy as to convince one another. 
A pretty common case, I believe, 
in all vehtmeni debatings. She 
says, \zxsitoo witty; Anglic^, too 
fert; I, that she is too wise; that 
is to say, being likewise put into 
English, not so young as she has 
Arm."— Miss Howe to Miss 
Harlowe, "Clarissa," Vol. II. 
Letter xiii. 
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THERE is a strong feeling in 
favour of cowardly and pru- 
dential proverbs. The sentiments 
of a man while he is full of ardour 
and hope are to be received, it is 
supposed, with some qualification. 
But when the same person has 
ignominiously failed and begins 
to eat up his words, he should be 
listened to like an oracle. Most 
of our pocket wisdom is conceived 
for the use of mediocre people, to 
discourage them from ambitious 
attempts* and generally console 
them in their mediocrity. And 
since mediocre people constitute 
the bulk of humanity, this is no 
doubt very properly so. But it 
does not follow that the one sort 
of proposition is any less true 
than the other, or that Icarus is 
not to be more praised, and per- 
haps more envied, than Mr. 
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Samuel Budget the Successful 
Merchant. The one is dead, to 
be sure, while the other is still 
in his counting-house counting out 
his money; and doubtless this is 
a consideration. But we have, 
on the other hand, some bold and 
magnanimous sayings common to 
high races and natures, which 
set forth the advantage of the 
losing side, and proclaim it better 
to be a dead lion than a living 
dog. It is difficult to fancy how 
the mediocrities reconcile such 
sayings with their proverbs. Ac- 
cording to the latter, every lad 
who goes to sea is an egregious 
ass ; never to forget your umbrella 
through a long life would seem 
a higher and wiser flight of 
achievement than to go smiling 
to the stake ; and so long as you 
are a bit of a coward and inflexi- 
ble in money matters, you fulfil 
the whole duty of man. 

It is a still more difficult con- 
sideration for our average men, 
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that while aU their teachers, from 
Solomon down to Benjamin 
Franklin and the angodly Binney, 
have inculcated the same ideal oi 
mannen, caution, and respecta- 
bility, those characteis in history 
who have most notoriously flown 
in the face of sudi precepts are 
spoken of in hyperbolical terms 
of praise, and honoured with 
public monuments in the streets 
of our commercial centers. This 
is very bewildering to the moral 
sense. You have Joan of Arc, 
who left a humble but honest 
and reputable livelihood under 
the eyes of her parents, to go a- 
colonelling, in the company of 
rowdy soldiers, against the enemies 
of France; surely a melancholy 
example for one's daughters I 
And then you have Columbus, 
who may have pioneered America, 
but, when aU is said, was a most 
imprudent navigator. His life is 
not the kind of thing one would 
like to put into the hands of 
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young people; rather, one would 
do one's utmost to keep it from 
their Icnowledge, as a red flag of 
adventure and disintegrating influ- 
ence in life. The time would fail 
me if I were to recite all the big 
names in history whose exploits 
are perfectly irrational and even 
shocking to the business mind. 
The incongruity is speaking; and 
rimagine it must engender among 
the mediocrities a very peculiar 
attitude towards the nobler and 
showier sides of national life. 
They will read of the Charge of 
Balaklava in much the same symt 
as they assist at a performance of 
the <* Lyons Mail." Persons of 
substance take in the Tnms and 
sit composedly in pit or boxes 
according to the degree of their 
prosperity in business. As for 
the generals who go galloping up 
and down among bomb-shells in 
absurd cocked hats — as for the 
actors who raddle their faces and 
demean themselves for hire upon 
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the stage — they must belong, 
thank God! to a different order 
of beings, whom we watch as we 
watch the clouds careering in the 
windy, bottomless inane, or read 
about like characters in andent 
and rather fabulous annals. Oar 
offspring would no more think of 
copying their behaviour, let us 
hope, than of doffing their clothes 
and painting themselves blue in 
consequence of certain admissions 
in the first chapter of their school 
history of England. 

Discredited as they are in prac- 
tice, the cowardly proverbs hold 
their own in theory; and it is 
another instance of the same 
spiiit, that the opinions of old 
men about life have been accepted 
as final. All sorts of allowances 
are made for the illusions of 
youth ; and none, or almost none, 
for the disenchantments of age. 
It is held to be a good taunt, and 
somehow or other to clinch the 
question logically, when an old 
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gentleman waggles his head and 
says: "Ah, so I thought when I 
was your age." It is not thought 
an answer at all, if the young man 
retorts : " My venerable sir, so I 
shall most probably think when I 
am yours." And yet the one is 
as good as the other: pass for 
pass, tit for tat, a Roland for an 
Oliver. 

** Opinion in good men,'' says 
Milton, **is but knowledge in the 
making." All opinions, properly 
so called, are stages on the road 
to truth. It does not follow that 
a man will travel any further; but 
if he has really considered the 
world and drawn a conclusion, he 
has travelled as far. This does 
not apply to formulae got by rote, 
which are stages on the road to 
nowhere but second childhood 
and the grave. To have a catch- 
word in your mouth is not the 
same thing as to hold an ofHnion; 
still less is it the same thing as to 
have made one for youraelf. 

8 
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There are too many of these 
catchwords in the woild for peo- 
ple to rap out upon you like an 
oath and by way of an argament 
They have a currency as intel- 
lectual counters ; and many respect- 
able persons pay their way with 
nothing else. They seem to stand 
for Tague bodies of theory in the 
background. The imputed virtue 
of folios full of knockdown argu- 
ments is supposed to reside in 
them, just as some of the majesty 
of the British Empire dwells in 
the constable's truncheon. They 
are used in pure superstition, as 
old clodhoppers spoil Latin by 
way of an exorcism. And yet 
they are vastly serviceable for 
checking unprofitable discussion, 
and stopping the mouths of babes 
and sucklings. And when a 
young man comes to a certsun 
stage of intellectual growth, the 
examination of these counters 
forms a gymnastic at once amus- 
ing and fortifying to the mind. 
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Because I have reached Paris, 
I am not ashamed of having 
passed through Newhaven and 
Dieppe. They were very good 
places to pass through, and I am 
none the less at my destination. 
All my old opinions were only 
stages on the way to the one I 
now hold, as itself is only a stage 
on the way to something else. I 
am no more abashed at having 
been a red>hot Socialist with a 
panacea of my own than at having 
been a sucking infant. Doubtless 
the world is quite right in a million 
ways ; but you have to be kicked 
about a little to convince you of 
the fact. And in the mean while 
you must do something, be some- 
thing, believe something. It is 
not possible to keep the mind in 
a state of accurate balance and 
blank; and even if you could do 
so, instead of coming ultimately 
to the right conclusion, you would 
be very apt to remain in a state 
of balance and blank to perpetuity. 
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Even in quite intennediate stages^ 
a dash of enthnatasm is not a 
thing to be ashamed of in the 
retrospect: if St Paul had not 
been a very zealous Pharisee* he 
would have been a colder Chris- 
tian. For my part, I look back 
to the time when I was a Socialist 
with something like regret. I 
have convinced myself (for the 
moment) that we had better leave 
these great changes to what we 
call great blind forces : their blind- 
nesa being so much more per- 
spicadotts than the little, peering, 
partial eyesight of men. I seem 
to see that my own scheme would 
not answer; and all the other 
schemes I ever heard propounded 
would depress some elements of 
goodness just as much as they 
encouraged others. Now I know 
that in thus turning Conservative 
with years, I am going through 
the normal cycle of change and 
travelling in the common orbit of 
men's opinions I submit to this, as 
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I woald submit to g^out or gray hair, 
as a concomitant of growing age 
or else of failing animal heat; 
but I do not acknowledge that 
it is necessarily a change for the 
better — I dare say it is deplorably 
for the worse. I have no choice 
in the business, and can no more 
resist this tendency of my mind 
than I could prevent my body 
from beginning to totter and 
decay. If I am spared (as the 
phrase runs) I shall doubtless out- 
live some troublesome desires; 
but I am in no hurry about that ; 
nor, when the time comes, shall I 
plume myself on the immunity. 
Just in the same way, I do not 
greatly pride myself on having 
outlived my belief in the fairy 
tales of Socialism. Old people 
have* faults of their own; they 
tend to become cowardly, nig- 
gardly, and sns]Hcious. Whether 
from the growth of experience or 
the decline of animal heat, I see 
that age leads to these and certain 
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Other faults; and it foUowSt of 
oonne, that while in one sense I 
hope I am journeying towards the 
truth, in another I am indubitably 
posting towards these forms and 
sources of error. 

As we go catching and catching 
at this or that comer of knowledge, 
now getting a foresight of gener- 
ous possibilities, now chilled with 
a glimpse Si prudence, we may 
compare the headlong course of 
our years to a swift torrent in 
which a man is carried away; now 
he is dashed against a bowlder, 
now he grapples for a moment to 
a trailing spray; at the end, he is 
buried out and overwhelmed in a 
dark and bottomless ocean. We 
have no more than glimpses and 
touches; we are torn away from 
•our theories; we are spun round 
and round and shown this or the 
other view of life, until only fools 
or knaves can hold to their 
opinions. We take a sight at a 
condition in life^ and say we have 

13 
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fttadied it; our most elaborate 
▼ieir is no more than an impresi^ 
sion. If we had breathiBg-spacc^ 
we should take the occasion to 
modify and adjust; bnt at this 
breakneck hurry, we are no sooner 
b(^ than we are adult, no sooner 
in love than married or jilted, no 
sooner one age than we begin to 
be another, and no sooner in the 
fufaiess of our manhOod than we 
begin to decline towards the 
grave. It is in vain to seek for 
consistency or expect clear and 
stable views in a medium so per- 
turbed and fleeting. This is no 
cabinet science, in which things 
are tested to a scruple; we theo- 
rise with a pistol to our head ; we 
are confronted with a new set of 
conditions on which we have not 
only to pass a j udgment, but to take • 
action, before the hour is at an 
end. And we cannot even regard 
ourselves as a constant. In this 
flux of things, our identity itself 
seems in a perpetual variation; 

14 
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and not infreqaently we find our 
own disguise the stnngeet in the 
masquerade. In the course of 
time, we grow to love things we 
bated and hate things we loved. 
Milton is not so duU as he once 
was, nor periuqfw Ainsworth so 
amusing. It is decidedly liarder 
to climb trees, and not neatly so 
hard to sit still. There is no use 
pretending; even the thrice royal 
game of hide-and-seek has some- 
how lost in zest. All our attri- 
butes are modified or changed; 
and it will be a poor account of 
OS if our views do not modify and 
change in a proportion. To hold 
the same views at forty as we 
held at twenty is to have been 
stupefied for a score of years, and 
take rank, not as a prophet, but 
as an unteachable brat, well 
birched and none the wiser. It 
is as if a ship captain should sail 
to India from the Port of London; 
and having brought a chart of the 
Thames on deck at his first setting 

IS 
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oat, should obstinately use no 
other for the whole voyage. 

And, mark yon, it would be no 
less foolish to b^n at Gravesend 
with a chart of the Red Sea. Si 
Jeunesse S€afaitysi Vieillesse pouvait^ 
is a very pretty sentiment, but not 
necessarily right. In five cases 
out of ten, it is not so much that 
the young people do not know, as 
that they do not choose. There 
is something irreverent in the 
speculation, but perhaps the want 
of power has more to do with the 
wise resolutions of age than we 
are always willing to admit. It 
would be an instructive experiment 
to make an old man young again 
and leave him all his savoir. I 
scarcely think he would put his 
money in the savings-bank after 
all; I doubt if he would be such 
an admirable son as we are led to 
expect; and as for his conduct in 
love, I believe firmly he would 
out-Herod Herod, and put the 
whole of his new compeers to the 

i6 
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blvsh. Pradence is a wooden J ag- 
gemant, before whom Benjamin 
Franklin walks with the portly 
air of a high priest, and after 
whom dances many a saccessfnl 
merchant in the character of Atjrs. 
But it is not a deity to cultirate 
in youth. If a man lives to any 
considerable age, it cannot be 
denied that he laments his impru- 
dences, but I notice he often 
laments his youth a deal more 
bitteriy and with a more genuine 
intonation. 

It is customaiy to say that age 
should be considered, because it 
comes last. It seems just as 
much to the point, that youth 
comes first. And the scale fairly 
kicks the beam, if you go on to 
add that age, in a majority of 
cases, never comes at all. Dis- 
ease and accident make short 
work of even the most prosperous 
persons ; death costs nothing, and 
the expense of a headstone is an 
inconsiderable trifle to the happy 

'7 
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heb. To be suddenly snuffed 
out, in the middle of ambitious 
schemes, is tragical enough at 
best; but when a man has been 
grudging himself his own life in 
the mean while, and saving up 
everything for the festival that 
was never to be, it becomes that 
hysterically moving sort of trag- 
edy which lies on the confines of 
farce. The victim is dead— and 
he has cunningly overreached 
himself: a combination of calami- 
ties none the less absurd for being 
glim. To husband a favourite 
claret until the batch turns sour, 
is not at all an artful stroke of 
policy ; and bow much more with 
a whole cellar — a whole bodily 
existence I People may lay down 
their lives with cheerfulness in 
the sure expectation of a blessed 
immortality; but that is a differ- 
ent affair from giving up youth 
with all its admirable pleasures, 
in the hope of a better quality 
of grud in a more than problem- 

i8 
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adcal, nay, more than impiob> 
able, old age. We should not 
compliment a hungiy man who 
should refuse a whole dinner and 
reserve all his appetite for the 
dessert, before he knew whether 
there was to be any dessert or 
not. If there be such a thing as 
imprudence in the world, we surely 
have it here. We sail in leaky 
bottoms and on great and perilous 
waters; and to take a cue from 
the dolorous old naval ballad, we 
have heard the mermaidens sing- 
ing, and know that we shall never 
see dry land any more. Old and 
young, we are all on our last 
cruise. If there is a fill of tobacco 
among the crew, for God's sake 
pass it round, and let us have a 
pipe before we go I 

Indeed, by the report of our 
elders, this nervous preparation 
for old age is only trouble thrown 
away. We fall on guard, and 
after all it is a friend who comes 
to meet us. After the sun is 

19 
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down and the west faded, the 
heavens begin to fill with shining 
stars. So, as we grow old, a sort 
of equable jog-trot of feeling is 
substituted for the violent ups and 
downs of passion and disgust; 
the same influence that restrains 
our hopes, quiets our apprehen- 
sions; if the pleasures are less 
intense, the troubles are milder 
and more tolerable; and, in a 
word, this period for which we 
are asked to hoard up everything 
as for a time of famine, is, in its 
own right, the richest, easiest, and 
happiest of life. Nay, by manag- 
ing its own work and following 
its own happy inspiration, youth 
is doing the best it can to endow 
the leisure of age. A full, busy 
youth is your only prelude to a 
self-contained and independent 
age; and the . muff inevitably 
develops into the bore. There 
are not many Doctor Johnsons, 
to set forth upon their fiist 
romantic voyage at sixty-four. 
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If we wish to scale Mont Blanc 
or visit a thieves' kitchen in the 
East End, to go down in a diving- 
dress or up in a balloon, we must 
be about it while we are still 
young. It will not do to delay 
until we are clogged with pru- 
dence and limping with rheuma- 
tism, and people begin to ask us : 
" What does Gravity out of bed? " 
Youth is the time to go flashing 
from one end of the earth to the 
other both in mind and body; 
to try the manners of diflFerent 
nations; to hear the chimes at 
midnight; to see sunrise in town 
and country; to be converted at 
a revival; to circumnavigate the 
metaphysics, write halting verses, 
run a mile to see a fire, and wait 
all day long in the theatre to 
applaud "Hernani," There is 
some meaning in the old theory 
about wild oats ; and a man who 
has not had his greensickness and 
got done with it for good, is as 
little to be depended on as an 
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unvacdoated infant. **It is ex- 
tiaordinary," says Lord Beacons- 
field, one of the brightest and 
best preserved of youths up to 
the date of his last novel,i **it is 
extraordinary how hourly and 
how violently change the feelings 
of an inexperienced young man." 
And this mobility is a special 
talent intrusted to his care; a 
sort of indestructible viiginity; 
a magic armour^ with which he 
can pass unhurt through great 
dangers and come nnbedaubed 
out of the miriest passages. Let 
him voyage, speculate, see all that 
he can, do all that he may; his 
soul has as many lives as a cat, 
he will live in all weathers, and 
never be a half-penny the worse. 
Those who go to the devil in 
youth, with anything like a fair 
chance, were probably little worth 
saving from the first; they must 
have been feeble fellows — crea- 

i"Lothair." 
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tares made of putty and pack- 
thread, without steel or fire^ anger 
or true joyfulness, in their com- 
position ; we may sympathise with 
their parents, bnt there is not 
much cause to go into mourning 
for themselves; for, to be quite 
honest, the weak brother is the 
worst of mankind. 

When the old man waggles his 
head and says, '' Ah, so I thought 
when I was your age," he has 
proved the youth's case. Doubt- 
less, whether from growth of 
experience or decline of animal 
heat, he thinks so no longer; but 
he thought so while he was young ; 
and all men have thought so while 
they were young, since there was 
dew in the morning or hawthorn in 
Bfay; and here is another young 
man adding his vote to those of 
previous generations* and rivetting 
another link to the chain of testi- 
mony. It is as natural and as 
lig^t for a young man to be im- 
prudent and exaggerated, to live 

23 
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in swoops and aides, and beat 
about his cage like any other wild 
thing newly captured, as it is for 
old men to turn gray, or mothers 
to love their offspring, or heroes 
to die for something worthier than 
their lives. 

By way of an apologue for the 
aged, when they feel more than 
usually tempted to offer their 
advice, let me recommend the 
following little tale. A child who 
had been remarkably fond of toys 
(and in particular of lead soldiers) 
found himself growing to the 
level of acknowledged boyhood 
without any abatement of this 
childish taste. He was thirteen; 
already he had been taunted for 
dallying overlong about the play- 
box; he had to blush if he was 
found among his lead soldiers; 
the shades of the prison-house 
were closing about him with a 
vengeance. There is nothing 
more difficult than to put the 
thoughts of children into the Ian- 
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gnage of their eldeis; but this 
is the effect of his meditatioiis ftt 
this juncture: ** Plainly," he said, 
''I mnst give up my playthings, 
in the mean while, since I am not 
in a position to secure myself 
against idle jeers. At the same 
time, I am sure that playthings 
are the very pick of life; all 
people give them up out of the 
same pusillanimous respect for 
those who are a little older; and 
a they do not return to them 
as soon as they can, it is only 
because they grow stupid and 
forget I shall be wiser; I shall 
conform for a little to the ways 
of their foolish world; but so 
soon as I have made enough 
money, I shall retire and shut 
myself up among my playthings 
'until the day I die/' Nay, as he 
was passing in the train along 
the Esterel mountains between 
Cannes and Fr6jus, he remarked a 
pretty house in an orange-gaiden 
at the angle of a bay, and decided 
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that this should be his Happy 
Valley. Astiea Redux; child- 
hood was to come again 1 The 
idea has an air of simple nobility 
to me, not unworthy of Cindn- 
natus. And yet, as the reader 
has probably anticipated, it is 
never likely to be carried into 
effect. There was a worm i' the 
bud, a fatal error in the premises. 
Childhood must pass away, and 
then youth, as surely as age 
approaches. The true wisdom is 
to be always seasonable, and to 
change with a good grace in 
changing circumstances. To love 
playthings well as a child, to lead 
an adventurous and hononraUe 
youth, and to settle, when the 
time arrives, into a green and 
smiling age, is to be a good artist 
in life and deserve well of yourself 
and your neighbour. 

You need repent none of your 
youthful vagaries. They may 
have been over the score on one 
side, just as those of age are 
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probably over the score on the 
other. Bat they had a point; 
they not only befitted your age 
and expressed in attitude and 
passions, but they had a relation 
to what was outside of you, and 
implied criticisms on the existing 
state of things, which yon need 
not allow to have been unde- 
served, because yon now see that 
they were partial. All error, not 
merely verbal, is a strong way of 
stating that the current truth is 
incomplete. The follies of youth 
have a basis in sound reason, just 
as much as the embarrassing 
questions put by babes and suck- 
lings. Their most antisocial acts 
indicate the defects of oar society. 
When the torrent sweeps the man 
against a bowlder, you must 
expect him to scream, and you 
need not be surprised if the 
scream is sometimes a theory. 
Shelley, chafing at the Church of 
England, discovered the cure of 
all evils in universal atheism. 
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Generous lads, irritated at the 
injustices of society, see nothing 
for it but the aboUshment of 
everything and Kingdom Come 
of anarchy. Shelley was a young 
fool; so are these cocksparrow 
revolutionaries. But it is better 
to be a fool than to be dead. It 
is better to emit a scream in the 
shape of a theory than to be 
entirely insensible to the jars and * 
incongruities of life and take 
everything as it comes in a forlorn 
stupidity. Some people swallow 
the universe like a pill; they 
travel on through the world, like 
smiling images pushed from be- 
hind. For God's sake give me 
the young man who has brains 
enough to make a fool of himself I 
As for the others, the irony of 
facts shall take it out of their 
hands, and make fools of them 
in downright earnest, ere the 
farce be over. There shall be 
such a mopping and a mowing at 
the last day, and such blushing 
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and confusion of countenance for 
all those who have been wise in, 
their own esteem, and have not 
learnt the rough lessons that 
youth hands on to age. If we 
are indeed here to perfect and 
complete our own natures, and. 
grow larger, stronger, and more, 
sympathetic against some nobler 
career in the future, we had all 
best bestir ourselves to the utmost, 
while we have the time. To equip 
a dull, respectable person with 
wings would be but to make a 
parody of an angel. 

In short, if youth is not quite 
right in its opinions, there is a 
strong probability that age is not 
much more so. Undying hope is 
co-ruler of the human bosom with 
infallible credulity. A man finds 
he has been wrong at every pre- 
ceding stage of his career, only to 
deduce the astonishing conclusion 
that he is at last entirely right. 
Mankind, after centuries of failure, 
are still upon the eve of a thor- 
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oughly constitutional millenniam. 
Since we have explored tlie maze 
so long without result, it follows, 
for poor human reason, that we 
cannot have to explore much 
longer; close by must be the 
centre, with a champagne lun- 
cheon and a piece of ornamental 
water. How if there were no 
centre at all, but just one alley 
after another, and the whole 
world a labyrinth without end or 
issue? 

I overheard the other day a 
scrap of conversation, which I 
take the liberty to reproduce. 
<*What I advance is true," said 
one. '*But not the whole truth," 
answered the other. ««Sir," re- 
turned the first (and it seemed to 
me there was a smack of Dr. 
Johnson in the speech), "Sir, 
there is no such thing as the 
whole truth r* Indeed, there is 
nothing so evident in life as that 
there are two sides to a question. 
History is one long illustration. 
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The forces of nature are engaged, 
day by day, in cudgelling it into 
our backward intelligences. We 
never pause for a moment's con- 
sideration, but we admit it as an 
axiom. An enthusiast sways 
humanity exactly by disregarding 
this great truth, and dinning it 
into our ears that this or that 
question has only one possible 
solution; and your enthusiast is 
a fine florid fdlow, dominates 
things for awhile, and shakes the 
world out of a doze; bat when 
once he is gone, an army of quiet 
and uninfluential people set to work 
to remind us of the other side 
and demolish the generous impos- 
ture. While Calvin is putting 
everybody exactly right in his 
** Institutes,'' and hot-headed Knox 
is thundering in the pulpit, Mon- 
taigne is already looking at the 
other side in his library in Peri- 
gord, and predicting that they will 
find as ranch to quarrel about in 
the Bible as they had found 
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already in the Church. Age may 
have one side, but assuredly Youth 
has the other. There is nothing 
more certain than that both are 
right, except perhaps that both 
are wrong. Let them agree to 
differ; for who knows but what 
agreeing to differ may not be a 
form of agreement rather than a 
form of difference. 

I suppose it is written that any 
one who sets up for a bit of a 
philosopher, must contradict him- 
self to his Very face. For here 
have I fairly talked myself into 
thinking that we have the whole, 
thing before us at last; that there 
is no answer to the mystery, except 
that there are as many as you 
please; that there is no centre to 
the maze because, like the famous 
sphere, its centre is everywhere; 
and that agreeing to differ, with 
every ceremony of politeness, is 
the only one « undisturbed song of 
pure concent " to which we are ever 
likely to lend our musical voices. 
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THROUGH the initiative of 
a prominent citizen, Edin- 
bttrgh has been in possession, for 
some autumn weeks, of a gallery 
of paintings of singular merit and 
interest. They were exposed in 
the apartments of the Scotch 
Academy, and filled those who 
are accustomed to visit the annual 
spring exhibition with astonish- 
ment and a sense of incongruity. 
Instead of the too common pur- 
ple sunsets, and pea-green fields, 
and distances executed in putty 
and hog's lard, he beheld, looking 
down upon him from the walls 
of room after room, a whole army 
of wise, grave, humorous, capable, 
or beautiful countenances, painted 
simply and strongly by -a man of 
genuine instinct. It was a com- 
plete act of the Human Drawing- 
Room Comedy. Lords and ladies, 
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soldiers and doctors, hanging 
judges and heretical divines, a 
whole generation of good society 
was resuscitated ; and the Scotch- 
man of to-day walked about 
among the Scotchmen of two 
generations ago. The moment 
was well chosen, neither too late 
nor too early. The people who 
sat for these pictures are not yet 
ancestors, they are still relations. 
They are not yet altogether a 
part of the dusty past, but occupy 
a middle distance within cry of 
our affections. The little child 
who looks wonderingly on his 
grandfather's watch in the picture 
is now the veteran Sheriff emeritus 
of Perth. And I hear a story of 
a lady who returned the other day 
to Edinburgh, after an absence of 
sixty years : " I could see none of 
my old friends," she said, *< until 
I went info the Raebum Gallery, 
and found them all there." 

It would be difficult to say 
whether the collection was more 
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interesting on the score of unity 
or diversity. Where the portraits 
were all of the same period, almost 
all of the same race, and all 
from the same brush, there could 
not fail to be many points of 
similarity. And yet the similarity 
of the handling seems to throw 
into more vigorous relief those 
personal distinctions which Rae- 
bnm was so quick to seize. He 
was a bom painter of portraits. 
He looked people shrewdly be- 
tween the eyes, surprised their 
manners in their face, and had 
possessed himself of what was 
essential in their character before 
they had been many minutes in 
his studio. What he was so 
swift to peiceiye. he conveyed 
to the canvas almost in the 
moment of conception. He had 
never any difficulty, he said, about 
either hands or faces. ' About 
draperies or light or composition, 
he might see room for hesitation 
or afterthought. But a face or a 
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hand was something plaun and 
legiUe. There were no two ways 
about it, any more than about the 
per5on*8 name. And so each of 
his portraits is not only (in Doctor 
Johnson*s phrase, aptly quoted 
on the catalogue) **Si piece of 
histoiy," but a piece of biography 
into the bargain. It is devoutly 
to be wished that all biography 
were equally amusing, and carried 
its own credentials equally upon 
its face. These portraits are 
racier than many anecdotes, and 
more complete than many a 
volume of sententious memoirs. 
You can see whether you get a 
stronger and clearer idea of Rob- 
ertson the historian from Rae- 
bum*s palette or Dugald Stewart's 
woolly and evasive periods. And 
then the portraits are both signed 
and countersigned. For you have, 
first, the authority of the artist, 
whom you recognise as no mean 
critic of the looks and manners of 
men ; and next you have the tacit 
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acquiescence of the subject, who 
sits looking out upon you with 
inimitable innocence, and appar- 
ently under the impression that 
he is in a room by himself. For 
Raebum could plunge at once 
through all the constraint and 
embarrassment of the sitter, and 
present the face, clear, open, and 
intelligent as at the most disen- 
gaged moments. This is best 
seen in portraits where the sitter 
is represented in some appropriate 
action : Neil Gow with his fiddle, 
Doctor Spens shooting an arrow, 
or Lx>rd Bannatyne hearing a 
cause. Above all, from this point 
of view, the portrait of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lyon is notable. A 
strange enough young man, pink, 
fat about the lower part of the 
face, with a lean forehead, a nar- 
row nose and a fine nostril, sits 
with a drawing-board upon his 
knees. He has just paused to 
render himself account of some 
difficulty, to disentangle some 
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complication of line or compare 
neighbouring values. And there, 
without any perceptible wrinkling, 
yon have rendered for you exactly 
the fixed look in the eyes, and 
the unconscious compression of 
the mouth, that befit and signify 
an effort of the kind. The whole 
pose, the whole expression, is 
absolutely direct and simple. You 
are ready to take your oath to it 
that Colonel Lyon had no idea he 
was sitting for his picture, and 
thought of nothing in the world 
besides his own occupation of the 
moment. 

Although the collection did not 
embrace, I understand, nearly the 
whole of Raebum's works, it was 
too large not to contain some that 
were indifferent, whether as works 
of art or as portraits. Certainly 
the standard was remarkably high, 
and was wonderfully maintained, 
but there were one or two pictures 
that might have been almost as 
well away — one or two that 
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aeemed wanting in salt, and some 
that you can only hope were not 
successful likenesses. Neither of 
the portraits of Sir Walter Scott, 
for instance, was very agreeable 
to look upon. You do not care 
to think that Scott looked quite 
so rustic and puffy. And where 
is that peaked forehead which, 
according to all written accounts 
and many portraits, was the dis^ 
tingnishing characteristic of his 
lace? Again, in spite of his own 
satisfaction and in spite of Dr. 
John Brown, I cannot consider 
that Raebum was very happy in 
hands. Without doubt, he could 
paint one if he had taken the 
trouble to study it; but it was by 
no means always that he gave 
himself the trouble. Looking 
round one of these rooms hung 
about with his portraits, you were 
struck with the array of expressive 
faces, as con^>ared with what you 
may have seen in looking round a 
room fuU of living people. But 
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it was not so with the hands. 
The portraits differed from each 
other in face perhaps ten times 
as much as they differed by the 
hand ; whereas with living people 
the two go pretty much together; 
and where one is remarkable» the 
other will almost certainly not be 
commonplace. 

One interesting portrait was 
that of Duncan of Camperdown. 
He stands in uniform beside a 
table, his feet slightly straddled 
with the balance of an old sailor, 
his hand poised upon a chart by 
the finger tips. The mouth is 
pursed, the nostril spread and 
drawn up, the eyebrows very 
highly arched. The cheeks lie 
along the jaw in folds of iron, and 
have the redness that comes from 
much exposure to salt sea winds. 
From the whole figure, attitude 
and countenance, there breathes 
something precise and decisive, 
something alert, wiry, and strong. 
You can understand, from the 
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look of him, that sense^ not so much 
. of humour, as of what is grimmest 
and driest in pleasantry, which 
inspired his address before the 
fig^t of Camperdown. He had 
jast overtaken the Dutch fleet 
under Admiral de Winter. *< Gen- 
tlemen," says he, *'you see a 
severe winter approaching; I have 
only to advise you to keep up a 
good fire.*' Somewhat of this 
same spirit of adamantine drollery 
must have supported him in the 
days of the mutiny at the Nore, 
when he lay off the Tezel with 
his own flag-ship, the VenerMe^ 
and only one other vessel, and 
kept up active signals, as though 
he had a powerful fleet in the 
offing, to intimidate the Dutch. 

Another portrait which irre- 
sistibly attracted the eye was the 
half-length of Robert M*Queen, 
of Braxfield, Lord Justice-Cleric. 
If I know gusto in painting when 
I see it, this canvas was painted 
with rare enjoyment. The tart, 
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rosy, humorous look of the man, 
his nose like a cudgel, his face 
resting squarely on the jowl, has 
been caught and perpetuated with 
something that looks like broth- 
eriy love. A peculiariy subtle 
expression haunts the lower part, 
sensual and incredulous, like that 
of a man tasting good Bordeaux 
with half a fancy it has been 
somewhat too long uncorked. 
From under the pendulous eyelids 
of old age, the eyes look out 
with a half-youthful, half-frosty 
twinkle. Hands, with no pretence 
to distinction, are folded on the 
judge's stomach. So sympatheti- 
cally is the character conceived 
by the portrait-painter, that it is 
hardly possible to avoid some 
movement of sympathy on the 
part of the spectator. And sym- 
pathy is a thing to be encouraged, 
apart from humane considerations, 
because it supplies us with the 
materials for wisdom. It is prob- 
ably more instructive to entertain 
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a sneaking kindness for any nn- 
popular person, and, among the 
rest, for Lord Braxfidd, than to 
give way to perfect laptnres of 
moral indignation against his 
abstract vices. He was the last 
judge on the Scotch bench to 
employ the pare Scotch idiom. 
His opinions, thus given in Doric, 
and conceived in a lively, ragged, 
convemtional style, were full of 
point and authority. Out of the 
bar, or off the bench, he was a 
convivial man, a lover of wine, 
and one who "shone peculiarly" 
at tavern meetings. He has left 
behind him an unrivalled reputa- 
tion for rough and cruel speech; 
and to tins day his name smacks 
of the gallows. It was he who 
presided at the trials of Mnir and 
Skirving in 1793 ^^^ i794t ^^d 
Us appearance on these occasions 
was scarcely cut to the pattern of 
to-day. His summing up on Muir 
bsfan thus — the reader must 
supply for himself ''the growling, 
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Uacksmith's voice" and the broad 
Scotch accent : ** Now this is the 
question for consideration — Is 
the panel guilty of sedition, or is 
he not? Now, before this can 
be answered, two things must be 
attended to that require no proof : 
Firsts that the British constitution 
is the best that ever was since the 
creation of the world, and it is 
not possible to make it better." 
It's a pretty fair start, is it not, for 
a political trial? A little later, 
he has occasion to refer to the 
relations of Muir with ** those 
wretches," the French. ** I never 
liked the French all my days," 
said his lordship, ^ but now I hate 
them." And yet a iittle further 
on : ** A government in any conn* 
try should be like a corporation ; 
and in this country it is made up 
of the landed interest, which alone 
has a right to be represented. As 
for the rabble who have nothing 
but personal property, what hold 
has the nation of them? They 
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may pack np their property on 
their backs, and leave the country 
in the twinkling of an eye." 
After having made profession of 
sentimmts so cynically anti-popu- 
lar as these, when the trials were 
at an end, which was generally 
about midnight, Braxfield would 
walk home to his house in George 
Square with no better escort than 
an easy consdence. I think I 
see him getting his doak about 
his shoulders, and, with perhaps 
a lantern in one hand, steering 
his way along the streets in the 
mirk January night. It might 
have been that very day that 
Skirving had defied him in these 
words: **It is altogether unavail- 
ing for your lordship to menace 
me; for I have long learned to 
fear not the face of man"; and I 
can fancy, as Braxfield reflected 
on the number of what he called 
** Gnimbletonians " in Edinburgh, 
and of how many of them must 
bear special malice against so 
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upright and inflexible a judge, 
nay, and might at that very 
moment be lurking in the month 
of a dark close with hostile intent 
•—I can fancy that he indulged in 
a sour smile, as he reflected that 
he also was not especially afraid 
of men's faces or men's fists, and 
had hitherto found no occasion to 
embody this insensibility in heroic 
words. For if he was an inhumane 
old gentleman (and I am afraid it 
is a fact that he was inhumane), 
he was also perfectly intrepid. 
You may look into the queer face 
of the portrait for as long as yon 
will, but you will not see any hole 
or comer for timidity to enter in. 
Indeed, there would be no end 
to this paper if I were even to 
name half of the portraits that 
were remarkable for their execu- 
tion, or interesting by association* 
There was one picture of Mr. 
Wardrop, of Torbane Hill, which 
you might palm off upon most 
laymen as a Rembrandt ; and dose 
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by yoa saw the white head of 
John Cleik, of Eldin, that coun- 
try gentleman who, playing with 
pieces of cork on his own dining- 
table, invented modem navel 
warfare. There was that portrait 
of Neil Gow, to sit for which the 
old fiddler walked daily throng^ 
the streets of Edinburgh arm in 
ann with the Duke of Athole. 
There was good Harry Erskine, 
with his satirical nose and upper 
Up» and his mouth just open for a 
witticism to pop out ; Hntton the 
geologbt, in Quakerish raiment, 
and looking altogether trim and 
narrow, and as if he cared more 
about fossOs than young ladies; 
fuH-biown John Rolneson, in 
hyperbolical red dressing-gown, 
and, every inch of him a fine old 
man of the world; Constable the 
publisher, upright beside a table, 
and bearing a corporation with 
commercial dignity; Lord Banna- 
tyne hearing a cause, if ever any- 
body heard a cause since the 
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worid began; Lord Newton just 
awakened from clandestine slum- 
ber on the bench; and the second 
President Dundas, with every 
feature so fat that he reminds 
you» in his wig, of some droll old 
court officer in an illustrated 
nursery story-book, and yet all 
these fat features instinct with 
meaning, the iat lips curved and 
compressed, the nose combining 
somehow the dignity of a beak 
with the good nature of a bottle, 
and the very double chin with an 
air of intelligence and insight. 
And all these portraits are so pat 
and telling, and look at you so 
spiritedly from the walls, that, 
compared with the sort of living 
people one sees about the streets, 
they are as bright new sovereigns 
to fishy and obliterated sixpences. 
Some disparaging thoughts upon 
our own generation could hardly 
fail to present themselves; but it 
is perhaps only the sacer votes 
who is wanting; and we also» 
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painted by such a man as Carolos 
Duran» may look in holiday im- 
mortality upon our children and 
grandchildren. 

Raebum's young women, to be 
frank, are by no means of the 
same order of merit. No one, of 
course, could be insensible to the 
presence of Miss Janet Suttie or 
Mrs. Campbell of Fossil. When 
things are as pretty as that, criti- 
cism is out of season. But, on 
the whole, it is only with women 
of a certain age that he can be 
said to have succeeded, in at all 
the same sense as we say he suc- 
ceeded with men. The younger 
women do not seem to be made 
of good flesh and blood. They 
are not painted in rich and unctu- 
ous touches. They are dry and 
diaphanous. And although young 
ladies in Great Britain are all that 
can be desired of them, I would 
fain hope they are not quite so 
much of that as Raebum would 
have us believe. In all these 
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pretty faces yon miss character, 
you miss fire, you miss that spice 
of the devil which is worth all the 
prettiness in the world; and, what 
IS worst of all, you miss sez. His 
young ladies are not womanly to 
nearly the same degree as his men 
are masculine; they are so in a 
negative sense; in short, they are 
the typical young ladies of the 
male novelist. 

To say truth, either Raebum 
was timid with young and pretty 
sitters; or he had stupefied him- 
self with sentimentalities; or else 
(and here is about the truth of it) 
Raebum and the rest of us labour 
under an obstinate Uindness in 
one direction, and know very little 
more about women after all these 
centuries than Adam when he first 
saw Eve. This is all the more 
likely, because we are by no means 
so unintelligent in the matter of 
old women. There are some ci^i- 
tal old women, it seems to me, in 
books written by men. And Rae- 
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bam has some, such as Mrs. Colin 
Campbell, of Paik, or the anony- 
mous " Old lady with a large cap," 
which are done in the same frank 
perspicacious spirit as the very best 
of his men. He could look into 
their eyes without trouble ; and he 
was not withheld, by any bashful 
sentimentalism, from recognising 
what he saw there and unspar- 
ingly putting it down upon the 
canvas. But where people can- 
not meet without some confusion 
and a good deal of involuntary 
humbug, and are occupied, for 
as long as they are together, with 
a very different vein of thought, 
there cannot be much room for 
intelligent study, nor much result 
in the shape of genuine compre- 
hension. Even women, who un- 
derstand men so well for practical 
purposes, do not know them well 
enough for the purposes of ait. 
Take even the very best of their 
male creations, take Tito Melema, 
for instance, and you will find he 
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has an equivocal air, and every now 
and again remembers he has a 
comb at the back of his head. Of 
coarse, no woman will believe 
this, and many men will be so 
very polite as to hamour their 
incredulity. 
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THE world in which we Hve 
has been variously said and 
snng by the most ingenious poets 
and philosopheiB : these reducing 
it to formulae and chemical ingredi- 
ents, those striking the lyre in 
high-sounding measures for the 
handiwork of God. What experi- 
ence supplies is of a mingled 
tissue, and the choosing mind has 
much to reject before it can get 
together the materials of a theory. 
Dew and thunder, destroying 
Attila and the spring lambkins, 
belong to an order of contrasts 
which no repetition can assimilate. 
There is an uncouth, outlandish 
strain throughout the web of the 
world, as from a vexatious planet 
in the house of life. Things are 
not congruous and wear strange 
disguises : the consummate flower 
is fostered out of dung, and after 
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nourishing itself awhile with 
heaven's delicate distillations, de- 
cays again into indistinguishable 
soil; and with Caesar's ashes, 
Hamlet tells us, the urchins make 
dirt pies and filthily besmear their 
countenance. Nay, the kindly 
shine of summer, when tracked 
home with the scientific spy-glass, 
is found to issue from the most 
portentous nightmare of the uni- 
verse*- the great, conflagrant sun : 
a world of hell's squibs, tumul- 
tuary, roaring aloud, inimical to 
life. The sun itself is enough to 
disgust a human being of the 
scene which he inhabits ; and you 
would not fancy there was a green 
or habitable spot in a universe 
thus awfully lighted up. And yet 
it is by the blaze of such a con- 
flagration, to which the fire of 
Rome was but a spark, that we do 
all our fiddling, and hold domestic 
tea-parties at the arbour door. 

The Greeks figured Pan, the 
god of Nature, now terribly stamp- 
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inj; bis foot, so that annies were 
dispened; now by tbe wood-side 
on a summer noon trolling on bis 
pipe until be cbarmed the hearts 
of upland ploughmen. And the 
Greeks, in so figuring, uttered tbe 
last word of human experience. 
To certain smoke-dried spirits, 
matter and motion and elastic 
ethers, and the hypothesis of this 
or that other spectacled professor, 
tell a speaking story; but for 
youth and all dnctile and con- 
genial minds, Pan is not dead, but 
of all the classic hierarchy alone 
survives in triumph; goat-footed, 
with a gleeful and an angry look, 
the type of the shaggy world : and 
in every wood, if you go with a 
spirit properly prepared, you shall 
hear tbe note of his pipe. 

For it is a shaggy world, and 
yet studded with gardens; where 
the salt and tumbling sea receives 
clear rivers running from among, 
reeds and lilies; fruitful and 
austere ; a rustic world ; sunshiny, 
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lewdt and crueL What is it the 
birds sing among the trees in 
pairing-time? What means the 
sound of the rain falling far and 
wide upon the leafy forest? To 
what tune does the fisherman 
whistle, as he hauls in his net at 
momingf and the bright fish are 
heaped inside the boat? These 
are all airs upon Pan's pipe ; he it 
was who gave them breath in the 
exultation of his heart, and glee^ 
fully modulated their outflow 
with his lips and fingers. The 
coarse mirth of herdsmen, shaking 
the dells with laughter and strik- 
ing out high echoes from the 
rock; the tune of moving feet in 
the lamp-lit city, or on the smooth 
ball-room floor; the hoof s of many 
horses, beating the wide pastures 
in alarm; the song of hurrying 
rivers; the colour of clear skies; 
and smiles and the live touch of 
hands; and the voice of things, 
and their significant look, and the 
reiiovating influence they breathe 
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forth — these are his joyful meat- 
ures, to which the whole earth 
treads in choral harmony. To 
this music the young lambs bound 
as to a tabour, and the London 
shop-girl skips rudely in the dance. 
For it puts a spirit of gladness in 
all hearts; and to look on the 
happy side of nature is common, 
in their hours, to all created things. 
Some are vocal under a good 
influence, are pleasing whenever 
they are pleased, and hand on 
their happiness to othexsi as a 
child who, looking upon lovely 
thingSt looks lovely. Some leap 
to the strains with unapt foot, 
and make a halting figure in the 
umversal dance. And some, like 
sour spectators at the play, receive 
the music into their hearts with 
an unmoved countenance, and 
walk like strangers through the 
general rejoidng. But let him 
feign never so carefully, there is 
not a man but has his pulses 
shaken when Pan trolls out a 
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stave of ecstasy and sets the 
world arsinging. 

Alas, if that were alll But 
oftentimes the air is changed; 
and in the screech of the night 
wind, chasing navies, subTerting 
the tail ships and the rooted 
cedar of the hills; in the random 
deadly levin or the fury of head- 
long floods, we recognise the 
** dread foundation" of life and 
the anger in Pan's heart. Earth 
wages open war against her chil- 
dren, and under her softest touch 
hides treacherous claws. The 
cool waters invite us in to drown ; 
the domestic hearth bums up in 
the hour of sleep, and makes an 
end of all. Everything is good 
or bad, helpful or deadly; not in 
itself, but by its circumstances. 
For a few bright days in England 
the hurricane must break forth 
and the North Sea pay a toll of 
populous ships. And when the 
universal music has led lovers 
into the paths oi dalliance, con* 
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fident of Nature's sympathy, 
suddenly the air shifts into a 
minor, and death makes a dutch 
from his ambuscade below the 
bed of marriage. For death is 
given in a kiss; the dearest kind- 
nesses are fatal; and into this 
life, where one thing preys upon 
another, the child too often makes 
its entrance from the mother's 
corpse. It is no wonder, with 
so traitorous a scheme of things, 
if the wise people who created 
for us, the idea of Pan thought 
that of all fears the fear of him 
was the most terrible, since it 
embraces all. And still we pre- 
serve the phrase: a panic terror. 
To reckon dangers too curiously, 
to hearken too intently for the 
threat that runs through all the 
wiiming music of the world, to 
hold back the hand from the rose 
because of the thorn, and from 
life because of death : this it is to 
be afraid of Pan. Highly respect- 
able citizens who flee life's pleas- 
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vret and respooribifities, and keep* 
with upright hat, vpon the midway 
of castom, avoiding the right 
liand and the left, the ecstasiea 
and the agonies, howsoiprised they 
would be if they could hear their 
attitude mythologically expressed, 
and knew themselves as tooth- 
chattering ones who flee from 
Nature because they fear the 
hand of Nature's Godl Shrilly 
sound Pan's pipes; and behold 
the banker instantly concealed in 
the bank pariourl For to distrust 
one's impulses is to be recreant 
to Pan. 

There are moments when the 
mind refuses to be satisfied with 
evolution, and demands a ruddier 
presentation of the sum of man's 
experience. Sometimes the mood 
is brought about by laughter at 
the humorous side of Ufe, as 
when, abstracting ourselves from 
earth, we imagine people plodding 
on foot, or seated in ships and 
speedy trains, with the planet all 
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the while whiriing in the opposite 
direction, so that, for ell their 
hnrry, they tniTel beck-foremoet 
through the univerM of space. 
Sometimes it comes bj the spirit 
of delight, and sometimes by the 
spirit of terror. At least, there 
irill always be houis when we 
refuse to pat off by the feint of 
explanation, nicknamed science; 
and demand instead some palpi- 
tating image of our estate, that 
shall represent the troubled and 
uncertain element in which we 
dwell, and satisfy reason by the 
means of art Science writes of 
the world as if with the cold 
finger of a starfish; it is all true; 
but what is it when compared to 
the reality of which it discourses? 
where hearts beat high in April, 
and death strikes, and hills totter 
in the earthquake, and there is a 
glamour over all the objects of 
sight, and a thrill in all noises for 
the ear, and Romance herself has 
made her dwelling among men? 
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So we come back to the old myth, 
and hear the goat-footed piper 
making the music which b itself 
the charm and terror of things; 
and when a glen invites onr visit- 
ing footsteps, fancy that Pan leads 
us thither with a gracious tremolo ; 
or when our hearts quail at the 
thunder of the cataract, tell our- 
selves that he has stamped his 
hoof in the nigh thicket. 
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/^^ ITIES given, the problem was 
V^ to light them. How to 
conduct individual citizens about 
the burgess-warren, when once 
heaven had withdrawn its leading 
luminary? or — since we live in a 
scientific age — when once our 
spinning planet has turned its 
back upon the sun ? The moon, 
from time to time, was doubtless 
very helpful ; the stars had a cheery 
look among the chimney-pots; 
and a cresset here and there, on 
church or citadel, produced a fine 
pictorial effect, and, in places 
where the ground lay unevenly, 
held out the right hand of con- 
duct to the benighted. But sun, 
moon, and stars abstracted or con- 
cealed, the night-faring inhabitant 
had to fall back — we speak on 
the authority of old prints — upon 
stable lanterns, two stories in 
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height. Many holes, drilled in 
the conical turret-roof of thu 
vagabond Pharos, let up sponts 
of dazzlement into the bearer's 
eyes; and as he paced forth in 
the ghostly darkness, carrying his 
own sun by a ring abont his finger, 
day and night swung to and fro 
and up and down about his foot- 
steps. Blackness haunted his 
path; he was beleaguered by 
goblins as he went; and, curfew 
being struck, he found no light 
but that he travelled in throughout 
the township. 

Closely following on this epoch 
of migratory lanterns in a world 
of extinction, came the era of oil- 
lights, hard to kindle, easy to 
extinguish, pale and wavering in 
the hour of their endurance. 
Rudely puffed the winds of 
heaven; roguishly domb up the 
alMestructive urchin; and, lol 
in a moment nij^t reestablished 
her void empire, and the cit 
groped along the wall, suppered 
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but bedless, occult from guidance, 
and sorrily wading in the kennels. 
As if gamesome winds and game- 
some youths were not sufficient, 
it was the habit to sling these 
feeble luminaries from house to 
house above the fairway. There, 
on invisible cordage, let them 
swing! And suppose some crane- 
necked general to go speeding by 
on a tall charger, spurring the 
destiny of nations, red-hot in 
expedition, there would indubit- 
ably be some effusion of military 
blood, and oaths, and a certain 
crash of glass; and while the 
chieftain rode forward with a 
purple coxcomb, the street would 
be left to original darkness, un- 
piloted, unvoyageable, a province 
of the desert night. 

The conservative, looking before 
and after, draws from each con- 
templation the matter for content. 
Out of the age of gas lamps he 
glances back slightingly at the 
mirk and glimmer in which his 
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ancestors wandered; his heart 
waxes jocund at the contrast; 
nor do his lips refrain from a 
^ stave, in the highest style of 
poetry, landing progress and the 
golden mean. When gas first 
spread along a city, mapping it 
forth about evenfall for the eye 
of observant birds, a new age had 
begun for sociality and corporate 
pleasure-seeking, and begun with 
proper circumstance, becoming its 
own birthright. The work of 
Prometheus had advanced by 
another stride. Mankind and 
its supper-parties were no longer 
at the mercy of a few miles of 
sea-fog; sundown no longer emp- 
tied the promenade; and the day 
was lengthened out to every man's 
fancy. The city folk had stars of 
their own; Inddable, domesticated 
stars. 

It is true that these were not so 
steady, nor yet so clear, as their 
originals; nor indeed was their 
lustre so elegant as that of the 
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best wax-candles. But then the 
gas stars, being nearer at hand, 
were more practically efficacious 
than Jupiter himself. It is true, 
again, that they did not unfold 
their rays with the appropriate 
spontaneity of the planets, com- 
ing out along the firmament one 
after another, as the need arises. 
Bat the lamplighters took to their 
heels every evening, and ran with 
a good heart. It was pretty to see 
man thus emulating the punctu- 
ality of heaven's orbs ; and though 
perfection was not* absolutely 
reached, and now and then an 
individual may have been knocked 
on the head by the ladder of the 
flying functionary, yet people 
commended his zeal in a proverb, 
and taught their children to say, 
"God bless the lamplighter!" 
And since his passage was a piece 
of the day's programme, the chil- 
dren were well pleased to repeat 
the benediction, not, of course, 
in so many words, which would 
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have been improper, but in some 
chaste circamlocution, suitable for 
infant lips. 

God bless him, indeed 1 For 
the term of his twilight diligence 
is near at hand ; and for not much 
longer shall we watch him speed- 
ing up the street, and, at meas- 
ured intervals, knocking another 
luminous hole into the dusk. The 
Greeks would have made a noble 
myth of such an one; how he 
distributed starlight, and, as soon 
as the need was over, re-collected 
it ; and the little bull's-eye, which 
was his instrument, and held 
enough fire to kindle a whole 
parish, would have been fitly 
commemorated in the legend. 
Now, like all heroic tasks his 
labours draw towards apotheosis, 
and in the light of victory himself 
shall disappear. For another ad- 
vance has been effected. Our 
tame stars are to come out in 
future, not one by one, but all 
in a body and at once. A sedate 
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electrician eomewhere m a back 
office touches a spring — and be- 
iwldf fiom one end to another of 
Am dty, from east to west, from 
the Alexandra to the Crystal 
Palace, there is light! Fiat Lux^ 
says the sedate electrician. What 
a spectacle, on some clear, dark 
nightfall, from the edge of Hamp- 
stead Hill, when in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the design 
of the monstrous city flashes into 
vision— a glittering hieroglyph 
many square miles in extent; and 
when, to borrow and debase an 
image, all the evening street- 
lamps burst together into songl 
Such is the spectacle of the 
future, preluded the other day 
by the experiment in Pall Mall. 
Star-rise by electricity, the most 
romantic flight of civilization ; the 
compensatory benefit for an in- 
numerable array of factories and 
bankers' clerks. To the artistic 
spirit exercised about Thirimere, 
here is a crumb of consolation; 
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consolatory, at least, to such of 
them as look out upon the world 
through seeing eyes, and content- 
edly accept beauty where it comes. 
But the consenrative, while 
lauding progress, is ever timid 
of innovation; his is the hand 
upheld to counsel pause; his is 
the signal advising slow advance. 
The word electricity now sounds 
the note of danger. In Paris, at 
the mouth of the Passage des 
Princes, in the place before the 
Opera portico, and in the Rue 
Drouot at the Figaro office, a new 
sort of urban star now shines out 
nightly, horrible, unearthly, ob- 
noxious to the human eye; a 
lamp for a nightmare I Such a 
light as this should shine only on 
murders and public crime, or along 
the corridors of lunatic asylums, 
a horror to heighten horror. To 
look at it only once b to fall in 
love with gas, which gives a warm 
domestic radiance fit to eat by. 
Mankind, you would have thought, 
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might have remained content with 
what Prometheus stole for them 
and not gone fishing the profound 
heaven with kites to catch and 
domesticate the wildfire of the 
storm. Yet here we have the 
levin brand at our doors, and it is 
proposed that we should hence- 
forward take our walks abroad in 
the glare of permanent lightning. 
A man need not be very super- 
stitious if he scruple to follow 
his pleasures by the light of the 
Terror that Flieth, nor very epicu- 
rean if he prefer to see the face of 
beauty more becomingly displayed. 
That ngly, blinding glare may not 
improperly advertise the home of 
slanderous Figaro^ which is a back- 
shop to the infernal regions; but 
where soft joys prevail, where 
people are convoked to pleasure 
and the philosopher looks on smil- 
ing and silent, where love and 
laughter and deifying wine abound, 
there, at least, let the old mild 
lustre shine upon the ways of man. 
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THE MORALITY OF THE 
PROFESSION OF LETTERS* 

THE profession of letters has 
been lately debated in the 
public prints; and it has been 
debated, to put the matter mildly, 
from a point of view that was 
calculated to surprise high-minded 
men, and bring a general contempt 
on books and reading. Some 
time ago, in particular, a lively, 
pleasant, popular writers devoted 
an essay, lively and pleasant like 
himself, to a very encouraging 
view of the profession. We may 
be glad that his experience is so 
cheering, and we may hope that 
all others, who deserve it, shall 
be as handsomely rewarded; but 
I do not think we need be at all 
glad to have this question^ so 

1 First published in the Fortnightly 
RtvieWf April, 1881. 

2 Mr. James Payn. 
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important to the public and oar- 
selves, debated solely on the 
groond of money. The salary 
in any business under heaven is 
not the only, nor indeed the first, 
question. That you should con- 
tinue to exist is a matter for your 
own connderation ; but that your 
business should be first honest, 
and second useful, are points in 
which honour and morality are 
concerned. If the writer to whom 
I refer succeeds in persuading a 
number of young persons to adopt 
this way of life with an eye set 
singly on the livelihood, we must 
expect them in their works to 
follow profit only, and we must 
expect in consequence, if he will 
pardon me the ejnthets, a slovenly, 
base, untrue, and empty literature. 
Of that writer himself I am not 
speaking : he is diligent, clean, and 
pleasing; we all owe him periods 
of entertainment, and he has 
achieved an amiable populari^ty 
which he has adequately deserved. 
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Bat the tnith is, he does not, or 
did not when he first embraced 
it, regard his profession from this 
purely mercenary side. He went 
into it, I shall venture to say, if 
not with any noble design, at least 
in the ardour of a first love ; and 
he enjoyed it^ practise long before 
he paused to calculate the wage. 
The other day an author was 
complimented on a piece of work, 
good in itself and exceptionally 
good for him, and replied, in terms 
unworthy of a commercial trav- 
eller, that as the book was not 
briskly selling he did not give a 
copper farthing for its merit. It 
must not be supposed that the 
person to whom this answer was 
addressed received it as a profes- 
sion of faith; he knew, on the 
other hand, that it was only a 
whiff of irritation; just as we 
know, when a respectable writer 
talks of literature as a way of life, 
like shoemaking, but not so use- 
ful, that he is only debating one 
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aspect of a question, and is still 
clearly conscious of a dozen others 
more important in themselves and 
more central to the matter in 
hand. But while those who treat 
literature in this penny-wise and 
virtue-foolish spirit are themselves 
truly in possession of a better 
light, it does not follow that the 
treatment is decent or improving, 
whether for themselves or others. 
To treat all subjects in the high- 
est, the most honourable, and the 
pluckiest spirit, consistent with 
the fact, is the first duty of a 
writer. If he be well paid, as I 
am glad to hear he is, this duty 
becomes the more urgent, the 
neglect of it the more disgraceful. 
And perhaps there is no subject 
on which a man should speak so 
gravely as that industry, whatever 
it may be, which is the occupation 
or delight of his life ; which is his 
tool to earn or serve with; and 
which, if it be unworthy, stamps 
himself as a mere incubus of 
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dumb and greedy bowels on the 
shoulders of labouring humanity. 
On that subject alone even to 
force the note might lean to vir- 
tue's side. It is to be hoped that 
a numerous and enterprising gen- 
eration of writers will follow and 
surpass the present one; but it 
would be better if the stream 
were stayed, and the roll of our 
old, honest English books were 
dosed, than that esurient book- 
makers should continue and debase 
a brave tradition, and lower, in 
their own eyes, a famous race. 
Better that our serene temples 
were deserted than filled with 
trafficking and juggling priests. 

There are two just reasons for 
the choice of any way of life : the 
first is inbred taste in the chooser; 
the second some high utility in 
the industry selected. literature, 
like any other art, is singularly 
interesting to the artist; and, in 
a degree peculiar to itself among 
the arts, it is useful to mankind. 
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These are the sufficient justifica- 
tions for any young man or woman 
who adopts it as the business of - 
his life. I shall not say much 
about the wages. A writer can 
live by his writing. If not so lux- 
uriously as by other trades, then 
less luxuriously. The nature of 
the work he does all day will 
more affect his happiness than 
the quality of his dinner at night. 
Whatever be your calling, and 
however much it brings you in the 
year, you could still, you know, 
get more by cheating. We all 
suffer ourselves to be too much 
concerned about a little poverty; 
but such considerations should 
not move us in the choice of that 
which is to be the business and 
justification of so great a portion 
of our lives ; and like the mission- 
ary, the patriot, or the philosopher, 
we should all choose that poor 
and brave career in which we can 
do the most and best for man- 
kind. Now nature, faithfully fol- 
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lowed* proves herself a carefal 
mother. A lad, for some liking 
to the jingle of words, betakes 
himself^ to letters for his life; 
by-and-by, when he learns more 
gravity, he finds that he has 
chosen better than he knew ; that 
if he earns little, he is earning it 
amply; that if he receives a small 
wage^ he is in a position to do 
considerable services; that it is in 
his power, in some small measure, 
to protect the oppressed and to 
defend the truth. So kindly is 
the world arranged, such great 
profit may arise from a small 
degree of human reliance on one- 
self, and such, in particular, is the 
happy star of this trade of writing, 
that it should combine pleasure 
and profit to both parties, and be 
at once agreeable, like fiddling, 
and aseful, like good preaching. 

This is to speak of literature at 
its highest; and with the four 
great elders who are still spared 
to our respect and admiration, 
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with Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, 
and Tennyson before tts, it would 
be cowardly to consider it at first 
in any lesser aspect. But while 
we cannot follow these athletes, 
while we may none of us, perhaps, 
be very vigorous, very original, or 
very wise, I still contend that, in 
the humblest sort of literary 
work, we have it in our power 
either to do great harm or great 
good. We may seek merely to 
please; we may seek, having no 
higher gift, merely to gratify the 
idle nine days' curiosity of our 
contemporaries ; or we may essay, 
however feebly, to instruct In 
each of these we shall have to deal 
with that remarkable art of words 
which, because it is the dialect of 
life, comes home so easily and 
powerfully to the minds of men; 
and since that is so, we contribute* 
in each of these branches, to build 
up the sum of sentiments and 
appreciations which goes by the 
name of Public Opinion or Public 
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Feeling. The total of a nation's 
. reading, in these days of daily 
papers, greatly modifies the total of 
the nation's speech ; and the speech 
and reading, taken together, foma 
the efficient educational medfum 
of yonth. A good man or woman 
may keep a youth some little while 
in clearer air; but the contem- 
porary atmosphere is all-powerful 
in the end on the average of 
mediocre characters. The copi- 
ous Corinthian baseness of the 
American reporter or the Parisian 
chroniquear^ both so lightly read- 
able, must ezerdse an incalcula- 
ble influence for ill; they touch 
upon all subjects, and on all with 
the same ungenerous hand; they 
begin the consideration of all, in 
young and unprepared minds, in 
an unworthy spirit; on all, they 
supply some pungency for dull 
people to quote. The mere body 
of this ugly matter overwhelms 
the rare utterances of good men ; 
the sneering, the selfish, and the 
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cowardly are scattered in bntud 
sheets on every table, while the 
antidote, in small volames, lies 
unread upon the shelf. I have 
spoken of the American and the 
French, not because they are so 
much baser, but so much more 
readable, than the English ; their 
evil is done more effectively, in 
America for the masses, in French 
for the few that care to read ; but 
with us as with them, the duties 
of literature are daily neglected, 
truth daily perverted and sup- 
pressed, and grave subjects daily 
degraded in the treatment. The 
journalist is not reckoned an 
important officer; yet judge of 
the good he might do, the harm 
he does; judge of it by one 
instance* only : that when we find 
two journals on the reverse sides 
of politics each, on the same day, 
openly garbling a piece of news 
for the interest of its own party, 
we smile at the discovery (no dis- 
covery now I ) as over a good joke 
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and pardonable stratagem. Lying 
so open is scarce lying, it is true ; 
but one of the things that we 
profess to teach our young is a 
respect for truth; and I cannot 
think this piece of edocation will 
be crowned with any great success, 
so long as some of us practise and 
the rest openly approve of public 
falsehood. 

There are two duties incum- 
bent upon any man who enters on 
the business of writing: truth to 
the fact and a good spirit in the 
treatment. In every department 
of literature, though so low as 
hardly to deserve the name, truth 
to the fact is of importance to the 
education and comfort of man- 
kind, and so hard to preserve, that 
the faithful trying to do so will 
lend some dignity to the man who 
tries it. Our judgments are based 
upon two things: first, upon the 
original preferences of our soul; 
but, second, upon the mass of 
testimony to the nature of God, 
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man, and the universe which 
reaches us, in divers manners, 
from withont. For the most part 
these divers manners are reducible 
to one, all that we learn of past 
times and much that we learn of 
our own reaching us through the 
medium of books or papers, and 
even he who cannot read learning 
from the same source at second- 
hand and by the report of him 
who can. Thus the sum of the 
contemporary knowledge or igno- 
rance of good and evil is, in large 
measure, the handiwork of those 
who write. Those in^o write 
have to see that each man's 
knowledge is, as near as they can 
make it, answerable to the facts 
of life; that he shall not suppose 
himself an angel or a monster; 
nor take this worid for a hell; 
nor be suffered to imagine that 
all rights are concentred in his 
own caste or country, or all veraci- 
ties in his own parochial creed. 
Each man should learn what is 
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within him, that he may strive to 
mend; he most be taught what 
is without him, that he may be 
kind to others. It can never be 
wrong to tell him the truth ; for, 
in his disputable state, weaving 
as he goes his theory of life 
steering himself, cheering or re- 
proving others, all facts are of 
the first importance to his con- 
duct; and even if a fact shall 
dtscouiage or corrupt him, it is 
still best that he should know it; 
for it is in this world as it is, and 
not in a world made easy by 
educational suppressions, that he 
must win his way to shame or 
glory. In one word, it must 
always be foul to tell what is 
false; and it can never be safe to 
suppress what is true. The very 
fact that you omit may be the 
fact which somebody was want- 
ing, for one man's meat is another 
man's poison, and I have known 
a person who was cheered by the 
perusal of Candidi. Every fact 
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is a part of that great puzzle we 
must set together; and none that 
comes directly in a writer's path 
bnt has some nice relations, un- 
peiceivable by him, to the totality 
and bearing of the subject under 
hand. Yet there are certain 
classes of fact eternally more 
neceesaiy than others, and it is 
with these that litenture mat 
first bestir itself. They are not 
hard to distinguish, natuie once 
more easily leading us; for the 
necessary, because the efficadous, 
facts are those which are most 
interesting to the natural mind of 
man. Those which are coloured, 
picturesque, human, and rooted 
in morality, and those, on the 
other hand, which are clear, indis- 
putable, and a part of science, are 
alone vital in importance, seizing 
by their interest, or useful to 
communicate. So far as the 
writer merely narrates, he should 
principally tell of these. He 
should tell of the kind and whole- 
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soB« and beaatiful elemtnts of 
onr Hfe; he should t^ anqpar- 
ingly of the ral and sonrow of 
the present, to mave^ ns witk 
instances; be should tell of fviae 
and good people in the past, to 
^iKite us by example; and ol 
these he should tell soberly and 
tnithf ully, not glossing faults, that 
we may neither grow discouraged 
with ourselves nor exacting to 
our ndghbonis. So the body oC 
contemporary literature, ephem- 
eral and feeble in itself, touches 
in the minds of men the springs 
of thought and kindness, and sup- 
ports them (for those who will 
go at all are easily supported) on 
their way to what is true and 
right. And if, in any degree, it 
does so now, how much more 
might it do so if the writers chose I 
There is not a life in all the 
records of the past but, property 
studied, might lend a hint and a 
help to some contemporaty. There 
is not a juncture in to-day*8 affaurs. 
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bat some useful word may yet be 
said of it. Even the reporter has 
an office, and, with clear eyes and 
honest language, may unveil in- 
justices and point the way to 
progress. And for a last word: 
in all narration there is only one 
way to be clever, and that is to 
be exact. To be vivid is a second- 
ary quality which must presuppose 
the first; for vividly to convey a 
wrong impression is only to make 
failure conspicuous. 

But a fact may be viewed on 
many sides ; it may be chronicled 
with rage, tears, laughter, indiffer- 
ence, or admiration, and by each of 
these the story will be transformed 
to something else. The news- 
papers that told of the return of 
our representatives from Berlin, 
even if they -had not differed as 
to the facts, would have suffi- 
ciently differed by their spirits; 
so that the one description would 
have been a second ovation, and 
the other a prolonged insult The 
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subject makes but a trifling part 
of any piece of titeratnre, and the 
view of the writer is itself a fact 
more important because less dis- 
putable than the others. Now 
this spirit in which a subject is 
regarded, important in all kinds 
of literary work, becomes all- 
important in works of fiction, 
meditation, or rhapsody; for 
there it not only colours but 
itself chooses the facts; not only 
modifies but shapes the work. 
And hence, over the far larger 
proportion of the field of litersr 
ture, the health or disease of the 
writer's mind or momentary hu- 
mour forms not only the leading 
feature of his work, but is, at 
bottom, the only thing he can 
communicate to others. In aU 
works of art, widely speaking, it 
is first of all the author's attitude 
that is narrated, though in the 
attitude there be implied a whole 
experience and a theory of life. 
An author who has begged the 
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question and reposes in some 
narrow faith cannot, if he would, 
capnaa the. whole or even many 
of the sides ol this various exist- 
ence; for, his own Ufebein^ maim, 
some of them are not admitted in 
his theory, and were only dimly 
and unwillingly recognised in his 
experience. Ilenpe the smallness, 
the triteness, and the inhumanity 
in works of merely sectarian 
religion; and hence we find equal 
although unsimilar limitation in 
works inspired by the spirit of 
the flesh or the despicable taste 
for high society. So that the first 
duty of any man who is to write, 
is intellectual. Designedly or not, 
he has so far set himself up for a 
leader of the minds of men ; and 
he must see that his own mind is 
kept supple^ charitable, and bright 
Everything but prejudice should 
find a voice through him; he 
should see the good in all things; 
^ere he has even a fear that he 
does not wholly understand, there 
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he should be whoUj silent; and 
he shenU ietayu e e fioai th« 
first that ^ he has only one tool in 
his workshop, and that tool is 
sympathy.! 

The second duty, far harder to 
define, is moral. There are a 
thousand different humours in 
the mind, and about each of them, 
when it is uppermost, some litera- 
ture tends to be deposited. Is 
this to be allowed ? Not certainly 
in every case, and yet perhaps in 
more than rigourists would fancy. 
It were to be desired that all 
literary work, and chiefly works 
of art, bsued from soundt human, 
healthy, and potent impulses, 

I A footnote, at least, is due to the 
admirable example set before all young 
writers in the width of literary sympathy 
displayed by Mr. Swinburne. He runs 
forth to welcome merit, whether in Dick- 
ens or TroUope, whether in Villon, Mil- 
ton, or Pope. This is, in criticism, the 
attitude we should all seek to preserve, 
not only in that, but in every branch of 
literary work. 
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whether grave or laughing, humor- 
ous, romantic, or religious. Yet 
it cannot be denied that some 
valuable books are partially in- 
sane; some, mostly religious, 
partially inhuman ; and very many 
tainted with morbidity and impo- 
tence. We do not loathe a 
masterpiece although we gird 
against its blemishes. We are 
not, above all, to look for faults, 
but merits. There is no book 
perfect, even in design; but there 
are many that will delight, im- 
prove, or encourage the reader. 
On the one hand, the Hebrew 
psalms are the only religious 
poetry on earth ; yet they contain 
sallies that savour rankly of the 
man of blood. On the other 
hand, Alfred de Musset had a 
poisoned and a contorted nature ; 
I am only quoting that generous 
and frivolous giant, old Dumas, 
when I accuse him of a bad heart ; 
yet, when the impulse under which 
he wrote was purely creative, he 
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could give us works like Car- 
mosine or Fantasioy in which the 
last note of the romantic comedy 
seems to have been found again 
to touch and please us. When 
Flaubert wrote M€uiame Bwary^ 
I believe he thought chiefly of a 
somewhat morbid realism; and 
behold) the book turned in his 
hands into a masterpiece of appal- 
ling morality. But the truth is, 
when books are conceived under 
a great stress, with a soul of nine- 
fold power, nine times heated and 
electrified by effort, the conditions 
of our bdng are seized with such 
an ample grasp, that, even should 
the main design be trivial or base, 
some truth and beauty cannot fail 
to be expressed. Out of the strong 
comes forth sweetness; but an 
ill thing poorly done is an ill thing 
top and bottom. And so this can 
be no encouragement to knock- 
kneed, f eeUe-wristed scribes, who 
must take their business conscien- 
tiously or be ashamed to practise it. 
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Man is imperfect; yet, in his 
literature, he mvst eiqpress himself 
and his own views and preferences ; 
for to do anything else is to do a 
far more perilous thing than to 
risk being immoral: it is to be 
sure of being untrue. To ape a 
sentiment, even a good one, is to 
travesty a sentiment; that will 
not be helpful. To conceal a 
sentiment, if you are sure you 
hold it, is to take a liberty with 
truth. There is probably no point 
of view possible to a sane man 
but contains some truth and, in 
the true connection, might be 
profitable to the race. I am not 
afraid of the truth, if any one 
could tell it me, but I am afraid 
of parts of it impertinently uttered. 
There is a time to dance and a 
time to mourn; to be haish as 
well as to be sentimental; to be 
ascetic as well as to glorify the 
appetites; and if a man were to 
combine all these extremes into 
his work, each in its place and 
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proportion, that work woald be 
the worid*8 masterpiece of moral- 
ity as well aa of art. Partiality it 
immorality; for any book is wrong 
that gives a misleading pictare of 
the world and Hfe^ The trouble 
is that the weakling must be 
partial; the work of one proving 
dank and depressing; of another, 
cheap and vulgar; of a third, 
epileptically sensual ; of a fourth, 
sourly ascetic. In literature as in 
conduct, yon can never hope to do 
exactly right All you can do is 
to make as sure as possible ; and 
for that there is but one rule. 
Nothing should be done in a 
hurry that can be done slowly. 
It is no use to write a book and 
put it by for nine or even ninety 
years ; for in the writing you will 
have partly convinced yourself; 
the delay must precede any begin- 
ning; and if you meditate a work 
of art, you should first long roll 
the subject under the tongue to 
make sure you. like the flavour, 
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before you brew a Tolome that 
shall taste of it from end to end ; 
or if you piopoee to enter on the 
field of controversy, you should 
first have thought upon the ques- 
tion under all conditions, in health 
as well as in sickness, in sorrow 
as well as in joy. It is this near- 
ness of examination necessary for 
any true and kind writing, that 
makes the practise of the art a 
prolonged and noble education for 
the writer. 

There is plenty to do, plenty to 
say, or to say over again, in the 
meantime. Any literary work 
which conveys faithfnl facts or 
pleasing impressions is a service 
to the public It is even a ser- 
vice to be thankfully proud of 
having rendered. The slightest 
novels are a blessing to those 
in distress, not chloroform itself 
a greater. Our fine old sea- 
captain's life was justified when 
Carlyle soothed his mind with 
Tke King*s Own or Newton 
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ForsUr, To please U to senre; 
and so Ux from Its being difficult 
to instmct while you amuse, it is 
difficult to do the one thoroughly 
without the other. Some part of 
the writer or his life will crop out 
in eren a vaind book; and to 
•read a noTel that was conceived 
with any force is to multiply ex- 
perience and to exercise the 
sympathies. Every article, every 
piece of verse, every essay, every 
entre-JUety is destined to pass, how- 
ever swiftly, through the minds of 
some portion of the public, and to 
colour, however transiently, their 
thoughts. When any subject falls 
to be discussed, some scribbler 
on a paper has the invaluable 
opportunity of beginning its dis- 
cussion in a dignified and human 
spirit; and if there were enough 
who did so in our public press, 
neither the public nor the Parlia- 
ment would find it in their minds 
to drop to meaner thoughts. The 
writer has the chance to stumble, 
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by the way, on something pleat- 
ing, something interesting, some- 
thing encouraging, were it only to 
a single reader. He will be unfor- 
tunate, indeed, if he suit no one. 
He has the chance, besides, to 
stumble on something that a dnU 
person shall be able to compre- 
hend; and for a dull person to 
have read anything and, for that 
once, comprehended it, makes a 
marking epoch in his education. 

Here^ then, is work worth doing 
and worth trying to do well. And 
so, if I were minded to welcome 
any great accession to our trade, 
it should not be from any reason 
of a higher wage, but because it 
was a trade which was useful in 
a very great and in a very high 
degree; which every honest trades- 
man could make more serviceable 
to mankind in his single strength ; 
which was difficult to do well and 
possible to do better every year; 
which called for scrupulous 
thought on the part of all who 
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practised it, and hence became a 
perpetual education to their nobler 
natures; and which, pay it as you 
please, in the large majority of 
the best cases will still be under- 
paid. For surely, at this time of 
day in the nineteenth century, 
there is nothing that an honest 
man should fear more timorously 
than getting and spending more 
than he deserves. 
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— * Vtrgintbus Puerisque / and other/ 
Paper* / Robert Louis Stevenson / C. 
Kegan &- Co.' The edges were un- 
trimmed. 

The published price was six shillings. 

VtrgmOms Puerisque did not have at 
first a large sale, and in 1884 a small 
remainder was transferred to Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, and does not seem 
to have been sold out till 1887. In that 
year the book was reset, and large and 
small paper editions (the latter in foolscap 
ocUvo) were printed off, of which a 
description is given below. Subsequent 
issues have been printed from the same 
stereotype plates, and the crown ocUvo 
size has been reverted to. 



I. Virginibus Puerisque — 

Part I., 
Previously printed in The Com- 
kill Magazine y (Aug. 1876). 

Part II., 
On falling in Love, 
Previously printed in The 
Comhill Magazine, (Feb. 
1877). 
Truth of Intercourse, 
Previously printed in The 
Comhill Magazine^ (May 
1879). 
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II. Crabbed Age and Youth, 

Previously printed in The Com^ 
kill Magazine t (March 1878). 

III. An Apology for Idlers, 

Previously printed in Th* Cffm- 
km Magasiru^ (July 1877). ' 

IV. Ordered South, 

Previously printed in Maemillan's 
Magazine t (May 1874). 

V. Mb Triplex, 

Previously printed in The Corn- 
hill Magazine ^ (April 1878). 

VI. El Dorado, 

Previously printed in London, 
(nth May 1878). 

VII. The English Admirals, 

Previously printed in The Corn- 
hill Magazine y (July 1878). 

VIII. Some Portraits by Raebum, 

It nuy be interesting to note that this 
essay which was published for tfie first 
time in Virginibus Pnerisque had been 
previously declined by the editors of The 
Comhia Magazine, The Pall Mall 
Gazette, and Blackwood's Magazine. 

IX. Caiild's Play, 

Previously printed in The Com- 
hUl Magazine, (Sept. 1878). 
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X. Walking Tours, 

Previously printed in The Corn- 
hiU Magazine, (June 1876). 

XI. Pftn's Pipes, 

Previously printed in London, 
(4th May 1878). 

XII. A Plea for Gas Lamps, 

Previously printed- in London, 

(27th April 1878). 
Large Paper EdUion : 1887. 

Virginibus Puerisque/and Other Papers/ 
By/Robert Louis Sttvtason/lPn^/iskers' 
Device.} Second Edition/London/Chatto 
and.Windus, Piccadmy/1887/44^ rigfOs 
reserved. 

CoUaiion : — Quarto, pp. viii+380, con- 
sisting of half-title, Virginibus Puerisqne 
land Other Papers, p. £i] ; in centre of 
p. [ii] is the Certificate of Issue : ' Only 
Fifty Copies of this Large Paper Edition 
of/'* Virginibus Pnerisque " have been 
printed,/ This is No. . . . /[signed 
R. & R. Clark'; Title-page as above, 
pp. [iii, iv], verso blank; Dedicatory 
Letter, pp. [v], vi ; Contents, p. [vii] ; 
p. [viii] blank ; Text of Virginibus 
Pnerisque, pp. [i]-278 ; in centre of page 
[279] is the publishers' device ; p. [280] 
Wnk. At foot of p. 278 is the imprint, 
• Printed iyR.&'R. Clark, Edinburgh.' 
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Issued in white buckram boards, with 
the title, etc., impressed in gold on the 
back. Printed on hand-made paper, with 
the edges entirely unctit. A small-paper 
edition, in foolscap octavo, being the 
second, was issued at the same time, and 
being printed from the same plates, is 
exactly similar, except that in place of the 
Certificate of Issue, it has a list of publi- 
cations by Mr. Stevenson. 

A Bibliography of tfu JVorksof 
Robert Louis Stevenson. By 
Colonel W. F. Prideaux, C. 
S. I, London^ rgoj. 
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